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BRIEF HINTS FOR AUTUMN WORK. 





Select seed wheat from that which grew in 
the most productive parts of the field—endeavor 
to obtain the Jargest seed, and sow none other— 
this, if practised in yearly succession, will greatly 
improve the variety. 

Sow none but clean seed—for farmers may 
as well raise wheat as to raise weeds. 


Chess may be separated from seed wheat by a 
good fanning mill. It may also by using brine— 
if the brine is too strong, so that good plump 
wheat will not sink in it, dilute it with water 
until it will; and the chess and light imperfect 
grains will float, and may be skimmed off. Then 
empty the wheat into a basket set on a tub or 
barrel, and the brine will run through into it for 
further use. Both these methods of cleansing 
wheat may be combined to advantage. 

Picking the largest heads by hand is a slow 
but very thorough way, and more particularly 
beneficial where crops are sown expressly for 
seed. 

Smut in wheat crops is perpetuated hy the 
dust of the smut adhering to the seed. tt may 
be prevented by steeping the seed twenty-four 
hours in ley, or amixture of fresh lime and water 
made of half a pound of the former to one gallon 
ef the latter. This is certain prevention, Care 
should be taken that seed is not rendered foul by 
putting it in smutty bags, or those where smutty 
wheat has been kept. 


The quantity of wheat sown to the acre should 
be from five pecks to two bushels, varying with 
the time of sowing, and with the size of the 
grains of seed. Early sown wheat should be in 
less quantity than late: and wheat with small 
grains should be in less quantity than large, be- 
cause there are more of them to a bushel. 

Furrow drains should be cut by passing the 
plough three or four times through the same fur- 
row, and they should be made through all low 
parts of the field. They should be well cleared 
of loose earth by means of a shovel or hoe, so as 
to admit the surface water in wet seasons to pass 


freely off. 


Corn, should always be cut up, that is, cut off 
near the surface of the ground, and not lopped, or 
cut off above the ears. The former is more ex- 
peditious, it saves twice as much fodder, and is 
attended with a better crop of corn, as it is al- 
ways diminished considerably by topping. This 
has been proved by repeated experiments, where 
the crop was measured, 

Seed corn should be always selected in autumn 
—take such for this purpose as have the greatest 
number of ears to the stalk. 

Hoes to be fattened may be turned into apple 
orchards to pick up falling apples. They will 
fatten on them as well as on corn if they have a 
plenty of them. 








first ground to meal. 

Considerable advantage is derived from feeding 
cooked food, (steamed or boiled) to hogs, and it 
should always be practised when the number is 
sufficient to warrant the erection of proper appa- 
ratus for it, 

Cooked food for fattening cattle is of little ad- 
vantage, and not worth the trouble. 

Advantage is generally derived from using mized 
food for dumestic anima!s. 

Srraw may always be of great use to the far- 
mer in many ways, and is well worth preserving. 
The following method of securing it is given by 
a correspondent of the Genesee Farmer in a fer- 
mer volume: “ Previous to thrashing, I go toa 
hay stack and twist a quantity of bands from six 
to ten feet long, which are placed at the barn door, 
and when the straw is raked to the doors two men 
take a band and stretch it over the bundle of 
straw, then run each a hand under it, and turn it 
over endwise, when one of them fastens the band, 
and the other prepares another band. In that 
manner two men will bind as fast as the swiftest 
machine can thrash, and the straw is stacked as 
securely as wheat, and in a fourth of the time re- 
quircd when not bound.” When wanted it may 
be afierwards removed with far less labor than 
when stacked without binding. 

Srrawsernies may be transplanted with ad- 
vantage, in the early part of autumn. 

Fruit Trees may be removed and transplant- 
ed after the first of October. Most farmers who 
transplant fruit trees, suffer a great loss by not 
doing the work well. The principal care needed 
is, first, to dig the holes large, say six feet across, 
and fifteen or eighteen inches deep; secondly, to 
preserve carefully, the roots as entire and unin- 
jured as possible, and not to suffer themmto become 
dry out of the ground; and thirdly, to fill the 
hole with finely pulverised, rich earth, (not ma- 
nure) shaking it in small quantities, and pack- 
ing it closely but gently about the roots, so as to 
leave them in their natural position in the soil._— 
‘The whole expense of this would not be more 
than half the price of the tree, and in five years 
it would be three times the size which it would 
be if transplanted by the common way of digging 
small holes and doing the work hastily and im- 
perfectly. — Gen, Farmer. 





CUTTING UP CORN BY THE ROOTS. 
BY J. S. P. 


here has been much said this season about 
the corn crop, and it must be confessed that, ow- 
ing to the coldness of the season, the corn harvest 
promises ‘ittle to glad the heart of the husband- 
man. Much complaint has been heard in relation 
to the seed not germinating, and many impute it 
tothe practice of cutting up corn by the roots; 
but this | know to be a mistake, having followed 


into large bunches or stacks when damp, its ger- 
minating powers will be destroyed by the heat 
generated thereby, but if put up in small stacks, 
free from water, and well secured, the corn when 
husked, will be found of the first quality. If 
corn thus saved is to be removed to the barn for 
husking, care should be taken not to crowd too 
much together, as it will heat in three or four 
days sufficiently to make it sprout, thus spoiling it 
for seed, as well as rendering it less valuable for 
domestic purposes, When corn thus cut up is 
husked in the field, the best ears should be select- 
ed for seed, being careful to leave sufficient husks 
on them for braiding them into bunches, to be 
hung up in a dry and secure place till needed for 
use, 

Of the various modes of harvesting corn, I 
consider that of cutting it up by the roots as the 
preferable one, and especially if nipped by a pre- 
mature frost, since more sound corn will thereby 
be produced, while the, stalks, if well cured, will 
make most excellent fodder, which of itself is 
sufficient to pay for cutting and harvesiing the 
corn. [I have known many farmers, after their 
stalks had been cured, husk their corn in the field, 
and through carelessness suffer the fodder to re- 
main in the field exposed to autumnal rains tll 
spoiled. This to say the least of it, is a neeedless 
waste, and an evidence of a slovenly farmer. 


Sheffield, Aug. 13, 1836. 


Note by J. S. P—I1 once had a field of corn 
struck by a severe frost inthe latter end of Au- 
gust, the corn then being completely filled, though 
the glazing process had but partially commenced 
round the root of the ears. We supposed the 
crop spoiled, but at the suggestion of a friend, took 
scythes just at the opening of day, and before the 
sun had risen sufficiently high to dispel the frost, 
most of the corn was prostrate. The consequence 
was, thatthe warmth exhaling from the earth dis 
pelled the frost, and no appearance of it was per- 
ceptible after the sun had exerted its influence on 
the stalks as they lay prostrate. In the afternoon 
the corn was gathered into small stacks, secured 
and left to ripen. When the period for husking 
arrived, my corn came forth bright and sound, su- 
perior in fact to any I had before raised.— Gen. 
Farmer. 











Cotp Weatner anp Mo eernies. — Fears 
have by some been entertained, that the frosts 
which occurred the last week would be injurious 
to the mulberry. But in this case as in others, 
where injury is apprehended, we have reason for 
thankfulness, that we have been visited by slight 
frosts, which, although destructive to some vege- 
tables, have greatly benefitted the Chinese Mul- 
berry, by checking its too rapid growth,—in con- 
sequence of which, we may hope for a better 
ripening of the wood, and preparing the tree and 





that practice for the last 18 years, vet never failed 
of having good seed in consequence of it, 


its branches for better and inore perfect cuttings. 
— Silk Cabinet. 
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(From the Genesee | armer.) 
Rutrs To BE OBSERVED IN THE MANAGEMENT 
or Live Srock—THE MANNER OF NURSING 
CALVES. 


In order to guard against the evils resulting 
from having more stock than the means of keep- 
ing are sufficient to sustain, much good judginent 
and prudent forecast shou'd be exercised in appor- 

To my Son.— Although it is believed the sug- tioning the amount of stock to the means provid- 
gestions contained in my letter are worthy of your | ed for keeping animals, In the spring, the hus- 
attention, consideration and practical regard, yet I bandman who keeps stock should consider and 
have little expectation that they will be responded inquire how many acres of grazing ground he 
to either by yourself or your fellow-citizens, in | has at his dis) osal, and what number of such 
the manner which would be most pleasing to me, avimals as he intends to keep that will be likely to 
It is bard to persuade farmers to alter the course | supply with pasture, - In the fall he should mike 
of their proceedings, ‘Ihe American farmers | Similar aeereee relaiive to the quantity: of hay, | 
have it in their power to improve their course of) and other fodder which he has provided for 
husbandry surprisingly, by introducing the best wintering his stock, How many tons of hay has | 
breeds of European stock, I have not the least | he in store. If seam, straw, stalks, and other ar- | 
doubt. Could you obtain for use in your neigh. | Ueles of coarse fodder are to be used, then let | 
borhood a fine bullock of the improved Durham | him inquire how great is the quantity of. hay may 
Short Horned breed, although it were but kalf| they be supposed to be equivalent. These should 
blooded, it would be a valuable acquisition to the | he the first Inquiries, and then another should | 
hushandry of that place, | follow: What amount of stock is it likely these 





It appears to me the peculiar fitness of | 
your soil for the husbandry of live stock, fur- | 
nishes a reason wherefore you and your fellow 
citizens should set your aims high in regard to | 
that object. But 1 will dismiss this subject. It is | 
possible that I have urged the introduction of 
foreign breeds beyond what its importance re- 
quires. 

If you cannot obtain the improved breeds of 
other countries, or if that should not be thonght 
advisable, then make the oest use you can of our 
own native breeds. There are among the breeds | 
of our own country very many fine animals, and | 
these breeds are susceptible of improvement, per- | 
haps to an indefinite extent. It is believed the | 
principal dairies in the country have hitherto been | 
composed chiefly, if not altogether, of native | 
stock. By taking suitable care at first to make 
judicious selections of animals, and afterwards to 
perpetuate and improve their good properties, 
husbandmen may, in a short time, avail themselves 
of such home-bred animals as will be highly re- 
spectable and profitable. In relation to such 
cases, the suggestions contained in my last letter, 
relative to employing only the best animals for | 
propagation, will be highly important. — It will be | 
important too to exercise much sound judgment | 
and discretion in selecting calves that are inten- | 
ded to be kept and raised. None but the best, or | 
at least none but such as appear to be well bred, | 
healthy, and of good form, should be selected for | 
that use. All such as are under size, feeble, iil! 
shapen, or in any respect unpromising, should be 
turned over to the butcher, or otherwise disposed 


. 


ot. 








There are, in connexion with the husbandry of 
live stock, other precautionary prudences which 
are very necessary, but are not in general regard- 
ed according to their impartance. One is not to 
undertake to keep too much stock. This is a 
very commun error, and it is one from which se- 
rious injuries frequently result. It should be 
considered that the value of live stock depends | 
much less on its numerical amount, than on the | 
quality of the animals which compose it. Ani- | 
mals, in order to be rendered profitable, must be 
well fed. ‘The only proper and profitable method 
of keeping any sort of live stock, is to keep every 
animal, from the time of its birth onwards, and at | 
all seasons of the year, in perfectly good order, 
and in a thriving condition, Care then should 
be taken not to keep more stock than can be kekt 
ix this manner. 








and other keeping, will be required to keep any 


provisions will be sufficieut to keep through the | 
| 


winter? When these questions are settled, the 
rule always should be, to keep a smaller number | 
of anima's than it is supposed the means of keep- | 
ing might, under favorable circumstances, be suf- 
ficient to sustain. ‘ihe remark which [| am now | 
about to make ts, in my view, of more than | 
ordinary importance, and | desire you to regard 
it accordingly. The remark is that from being | 
under-stocked, injuries rarely result ; and if they | 
do, they are generally small and trifling; but to 
be overstocked is always disastrous. It is far 
better to be able to sell half a dozen tons of hay 
in the spring than to starve your stock through 
the winter, and after all, be obliged to buy even 
the smallest quantity. It should be considered 
too, that close grazing in the summer injures pas- 
ture, and scanty feeding, either in summer or 
winter, ruins the stock. 

In order to be able to make judicious apportion- 
ments, according to the preceding suggestions, it 
is very necessary to know, as nearly as practica- 
ble, how much pasture, and what quantity of hay 





given amount of stock through a year. Should it 
be inquired how much pasture, and what quanti- | 
ty of hay are usually required to keep a horse, or | 
an ox, or acow, through a year, it is believed 
very few farmers would be able to answer the 
question, It would be well for farmers to ascer- 
tain themselves, much more than they do, to make 
accurate observations, in regard to these and ma- 
ny other things. I do not claim to be master of 
the subject to which [am now calling your atten- 
tion, nor can I suppose that the idea of infallibility 
should be attached to the estimates which | am 
about to submit. From the best lights that have 
been spread before me, Lam led to conclude, that 
when hay alone is depended on, it usually re- 
quires two tons of hay to winter a horse—for one 
ox about as much—for a cow one and a half ton 
—for twelve sheep the same as for a cow. It is} 
believed, that for summering either a horse or an | 
ox, at least three acres of good pasture, or an 
equivalent thereto, will be required. For sum- 
mering a cow, two and a half acres may suffice— 
the same for summering twelve sheep. 

To the cattle breeder, few things are more im- 
portant than to know the best manner of nursing 
and rearing calves. Ihave taken some pains to 





| 
| 


avail myself of lights on this subject, in which I 
have not been altogether unsuccessful, nor yet 
successful to the extent of my desires and expec- 











tations, It is generally conceded, that the ancient 
practice of letting calves suck is not the best, and 
so fur as I know, the practice is generally discon- 
tinued, For several reasons which cannot be 
explained in this letter, it is supposed to be better 
to take them off at a very early age, and having 
learned them to drink milk, feed them with that 
article til they are old enough to be weaned.— 
Yet if new milk is the article of food chiefly de- 
pended on, the expense of nursing calves in this 
way is scarcely less than when they are a!lowed 
to suck, and it amounts to a considerable item.— 
For this reason it has long since been considered 
us adesideratum to devise some less expensive 
and equally successful way of nursing caves. 
am glad to say, there is good reason to believe ths 
has been done. 

Several correspondents of the Genesee Farmer 
have published in that journal the details of their 
successful practice in nursing calves on skimmed 
milk, and without the use of any other. Whey 
has been used for the same purpose, and it is said 
wth perfectly good success. When either skim- 
med milk or whey is to be used as an article of 
food for calves, the practice is, in the first place, 
to warm it to about the temperature of new milk. 
Boiling it, and afterwards letting it cool down to 
that temperature, it is said to be better. This 
being done, the bext process is to mix it with a 
small quantity of meal. It may be Indian meal, 
or it may be fine bran, or meal made of oats or 
barley. As preventives of disease, and preserva- 
tives of good health in the young animals, it is 
recommended to make frequently small additions 
to their food of such articles as are known to be 
useful for such purposes. Particularly, flax seed 
is recommended for that use. ‘Ibis, it is said, 
should be boiled or soaked to fit it for use, and 
then it may be given frequently at the rate of two 
or three spoonsfull for a calf. It is reconsmended 
also, to place before calves lumps of chalk, which 
it is said they will lick, to the great advantage of 
their health. Or the chalk may be pulverized, 
and small quantities given them in their food. It 
scarcely need be added here, that calves, as well 
as Other animals, require salt, and should have it 
in suitable portions. In all when calves 
have attained to any considerable age, they should 
have hay or grass within their reach, of which 
they may eat enough to form what is called the 
cud. It is believed that with proper attention to 
these requisites, and others which experience and 
sound judgment will suggest, there will be found 
no difficulty in keeping calves well on skimmed 
milk or whey. Care, however, should be taken in 
every stage of feeding, not to feed calves to the 
full exient of their appetites. This is deemed 
quite important. 


causes, 


It is admitted, that calves kept upon skimmed 
milk and whey are more liable to disease than 
when they are allowed to suck, or are fed upon 
new milk. Itis said, the principal and most 
dangerous disease to which they are exposed, is 
that of looseness or scouring. For this there iss 
very simple remedy, which is said to be prompt 
and effectual, is prescribed. It is only to pour 
into the food prepared for the sick calf, two or three 
spoonsfull of rennet, such as is used in cheese- 
making. If exlves are costive, the remedy re- 
commended is, to give them pot liquor, in whick 
pork, mutton, or bacon has been boiled. 


New-York Slate, 1836. A FatHer. 
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Extract from Gen. Tallmadge’s Correspondence. 
CULTIVATION OF SILK, &c. IN FRANCE. 

Paris, April 9, 1836. 

«| have had the pleasure to attend, by invita- 
tion, at two meetings of the National IJnstitute of 
France. It is a noble assemblage of scientific 
men, and a source of continual benefit to the 
public weal. A small sum, about 200 dollars, is 
allowed by the government to each member for 
his attendance at the weekly meetings, and for 
which the [ustitute returns cnswers to the gov- 
ernment when required, upon qestions connected 
with the arts and sciences, including agriculture, 
manufactures and the kindred branches. I have 
also attended a meeting of the Agricultural Soci- 
ety, and was present at the awarding of the pre- 
miums for the services of the last year, and found 
it not only interesting, but a fund of useful infor- 
mation. [ send ycu their Programme of their 
proceedings, as also of the subjects and prizes 
offered for the next year, This paper will afford 
useful suggestions to the American Institute. 

The public institutions of France are open and 
accessible to strangers, and are a matter of just 
pride to the nation. Thespecimens in mechanics 
are curious and useful, ‘There is a Swede here, 
now a denizen of France, who claims to lave 
made an essential improvement upon the steam 
engine. His proposition is to dispense with the 
steam boiler, fire and its attendant fixtures, and to 
adapt toa common high pressure engine, the use 
of ammoniacal gas as in efficient power. It is 
alleged that this gas can be prepared in reservoirs, 
so as to come in place of fuel, at a cheaper rate, 
with an exemption of all danger of explosion, 
and a great saving of thes; ace forthe engine and 
its fixtures. It is insisted there will be a saving 
of at least one half in expense, as well as in space, 
He has shown me his model. He has obtained a 
patent for England, and also for France, and he 
intends te sail in a few weeks tor New York, with 
a view to obtain a like patent in our country. 

Many questions of interest under our patent 
laws have been propounded to me here, and, 
among other things, it is noticed that while En- 
gland and France open their patent privileges to 
all the world, America limits hers to her citizens, 
or to resident aliens intending to become citizens. 


I have visited the anatomical museums and 
medical establishments, and attended operations 
at the hospitals. Very many opportunities are 
offered to medica! students ; and when we cast a 
look, in com arison, to New York, who will not 
breathe a sigh, that bad organization and personal 
feuds, should have so long prevented a like grow- 
ing institution in our city, where [ insist there is 
equal talent and more enterprise. We have heard 
so much pro and con in relation to Monsieur Se- 
via'e’s new process of Lithotomy, tiat IT have 
made his acquaintance and witnessed his opera- 
tions on both male and fema’e patients. The 
stone was successively broken and extracted, and 
the patients arose and walked away almost unin- 
jured. The operation is not often very severe or 
painful. IT have full confidence in his improved 
plan, and his instruments, if they are not abused 
in conceited or unskilful hands. I was gratified 
to find among the spectators two or three medical 
young men frei onr country. 


I send you a report of M. Bodin on the agricul- 
ture of France. These papers demonstrate the 





great interest felt in France in the improvement] rience of ages, act more from usage and habit 


of its agriculture ; and it appears to be increasing 
in its general prosperity. It is often said, that the 
husband with his vineyard, and the wi'e with the 
silky orms, are at present the best sources of na- 
tional wealth, Much pains are taken to improve 
the culture of sik; it has hitherto been carried 
ov almost entirely in Italy and principally in 
France, by private and individual industry, and 
supposed to be unski.fully and imperfectly con- 
ducted. The government have established three 
model farms, for the purpose of various experi- 
ments in agricu’ture, and especially in’ sik. 
have been in the interior to visit one of those 
farms, and was permitted to examine its details. 
A separate house is prepared for feeding the silk 
worms, Which is heated by a furnace, its heat 
regulated by a thermometer, and its ventilation 
attended to with cure and system M. Beauvais, 
its director, states, that 1 oz. of eggs will produce 
in India 20 ibs. of silk ; in Italy, 5 to 6 Ibs. do. ; 
in France, 5 !bs. 
product arises from care and skill and treatment. 
Vhat he has last year, in his experiments, increas- 
ed the product up to thirteen pounds, and is con- 
fident of a greater increase this year. He thinks 
adry and cool climate is best, and that the room 
should be made equal in temperature by beat and 
ventilation. IT have observed with care his model 
fixtures as to the frames, heat and ventilation.— 
The worms are here fed by leaves, put on a net 
suited to the frames, and which is to be laid over 
then: the worms soon ascend to the new leaves, 
and can then be removed on the net and the 
frame cleaned. When the leaves of different 
kinds of mulberry are mixed together, the worms 
will select and gather on the Chinese mulberry, 
and yet it isnot a settled point here in what con- 
sists the superiority of the Chinese over the other 
kinds of mulberry. ‘The model plantation of 
trees is planted in rows of 12 feet apart. The 
trees are six feet apart, in the rows, and aie cut 
down so as to have four or six s, routs from near 
the ground, and these in after years are cut off so 
asto be kept dwarfed for use in picking the 
leaves. It is believed an acre or two, thus allot- 
ted to trees, and near the house, will give such 
facilities and product, as to make the best result, 
and so it appears tome. The Chinese mulberry 
will sprout from cutti: gs about six inches long, 
and set in a row four inches distant. | have vis- 
ited one garden where 50,000 are just set out in 
this manner, and where 20,000 were thus raised 
last year, and have been sold, and, as is said, to 
the American market. The French farmers 
have no aptitude to change, and comparatively 
few Chinese mulberries are set out in France, If 
the nurserymen are to be credited, they have sold, 
this last year, one hundred trees for America for 
ten trans; lanted here. From my own observa- 
tion I believe it to be the case. 

M. Beauvais has tried, with profit a 100m heat- 
ed to 18 and 20 degrees (Reaumur) and says 28 
and 30 is used im India. M. Beauvais and several 
other growers of silk, whom I had seen in the 
country, have since visited me at my rooms in 


this city, and have communicated freely with me. | , : 
and with a watering pot sprinkle the seed pretty 


T vere is often discrepancy in their statements and 
opinions, and their allegations will only serve as 
clues to enquiry ; but T trust the safe common 
sense and keen observation of our people wil 
soon understand, as a science, the growing of silk 
much better than European-, who, after the expe- 


That this great difference of 
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| than ski.l and experience. I have entire confi- 
dence in the full success of our people inthe cul- 
ture of silk. Most of the gentlemen [ have al- 
luded to, have agreed in the opinion that a warm 
climate is not so good as a regiflated room; and 
one of the gentlemen, of experience, says he con- 
stantly uses plates with chlorine in the room to 
purify the atmos; here, and without injury to the 
worms. Some doubt establishments for feeding 
the worms, and prefer private industry in family 
rooms, Allagree that a damp climate is injuri- 
ous, and therefore say that silk does not prosper 
near the ocean, where the damp westerly winds 
prevail ;—and they express an opinion that our 
warm and dry summ rc imate is admirably fitted 
for the business of silk in families as weli as in 
Establishinents, France is found to produce not 
more than one half the silk she manufactures ; it 
is purebased from Italy and the Archipelago.— 
ter thirtythree millions of inhabitants cannot 
afford s;ace sufficient for the mulberry trees to 
supply her own wants. Our country is exempt 
from this difficulty. Various books or manuals 
ef instruction in the culture of sik, have been 
published here for the use of families. I have 
coilected them, and shall endeavor to bring them 
with me for the libsary of the Institute. IT must 
omit further details tili an opportunity for person- 
al explanation. 





Picktep Beans—Prerservine Scep Beans.— 
The Germans who are good economists in house- 
hold matters, have a p'an of pickling green beans 
so as to preserve them for winter use, 

This may be done by taking the beans in the 
pods before large enough to sheli—string them— 
cut them into suitable pieces, and pack them 
down with salt, A board or something heavy 
should be put upon them to press them down and 
keep tham below the pickle. 

Beans large enough to shell may also be packed 
down in the same manner. In the winter or at 
any tine afterwards they may be taken out— 
souked in fresh water, and then cooked as you 
would common green beans. 

There is one thing in preserving beans for seed 


is—viz: save the earliest. Among those beans 
which run or climb, there are many found at the 
bottom of the stalk which get quite ripe long be- 
fore those at the top of the pole. ‘These should 
be saved for seed. It is astonishing what a dif- 
ference a little care in this respect will make in 
the course of a few years in the ripening of the 
crop.— Yankee Farmer. 





To Prepare Orcnarp Grass Seep ror 
Sowine.—The best seed is liable to fail, and this 
is the only difficulty, of any consequence experi- 
enged in the cultivation of this desirable and pro- 
ductive grass, 

It is recommended to prepare the seed for sow- 
ing, so that it wil come up, and grow as well as 
any other Grass Seed, to moisten the seed before 
sowing by spreading it, not very thin on a floor, 


well, then mix all well together with a rake ; if it 
does not appear damp enough next day add more 
waiter, the seed being light it will absorb a good 
deal, and immediately before sowing, spread as 
much Piaster of Paris as will bring it to a good 
state.— Yankee Farmer. 
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NOTES. 

‘When breezes are suft and skies are fair, 

I steal an hour from study and care, 

And hie me away to the woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green.’ 
Bryant. 

Forest Trees.—Darwin or Gibbon or some- 
body else, has said in relation to our country— 
‘Man isthe only growth that dwindles here.’— 
But it would seem by the subsequent accounts of 
the dimensions of certain trees in Eng!and com- 
pared with those in our country, that he is mis- 
taken in this respect, at least, if in no other. 

White, in his history of Selborne, mentions a 
broad leaved elm, or wych hazel, as having for- 
merly stocd in his vicinity, which after having 
lost a leading bough, in the great storm in 1703, 
equal to a moderate tree, yet when felled contain- 
ed eight loads of timber, and being too bulky for 
carriage, was sawn off at seven feet above the 
butt, where it measured eight feet in diameter.— 
A wych elm mentioned in Evelyn’s Sylva, in Sir 
Walter Baggot’s park, in the county of Strafford, 
after two men had been five days felling, lay 40 
yards in length, and was at the stool* 17 feet in 
diameter ; it broke in the fall; 14 loads of wood ; 
48 in the top; yielding eight pair of naves, 8660 
ft. of boards and planks, and cost £10 17s. the 
sawing, the whole estimated 97 tons. Pitt’s 
Elm, in the vale of Gloucester, was, in 1783, 
about 80 feet high, and the smallest girth of the 
principal trunk was 16 feet. The celebrated 
Crawthorpe Oak within three feet of the ground 
measures 16 yards in circumference, and close by 
the ground 26 yds. The Shire Oak covers nearly 
707 square yards; the branches stretch into three 
counties. Damory’s Oak, in Dorsetshire, at the 
ground, was in circumference 68 feet, and when 
decaying, became hollow, capable of containing 
20 men. Many others are mentioned in the above 
work, of immense dimensions. Plot, in his histo- 
ry of Staffordshire, makes mention of a table, of 
one solid plank, above 75 feet Jong, and a yard 
broad through the whole length, to be seen in 
Dudley Castle, 


We have to regret that our country, New-Eng- 
land at least, furnishes no such monuments of the 
growth of ages, no such fathers of the forest.— 
Few trees of any considerable size or height 
ar? to be found, and they are fast disappearing.— 
One, a hemlock, Was recently seen, from which 
five saw logs had been cut, from 10 to 12 feet 
each, the largest from four to five feet diameter, 
smallest about three, remarkable for the uniform- 
ity of the size only; and trees of fourteen or fif- 
teen feet circumference may be found, but it is 
believed they are not common. 

The Button Ball, oth-rwise called the Syca- 
more, the plane tree of naturalists, is a tree of 
singular beauty and of very rapid growth ; prob- 
ably no tree equals it in this respect. This tree 
is seldom found except on the borders of streams ; 
becomes hollow when of large size, and is used 
for leaching ashes and depositories of grain, &c. 
In the Western and Southern States it attains an 
immense size. Some large and valuable ones 
are to be seen in Northampton, and some lofty 
and handsome specimens in the west part of this 
town, and why they are neglected to be cultivated 
more generally is matter of surprise. 





*A shoot from the bottom stem of plants, —_ 
ster . 





The Bass, or Lime tree, is a beautiful flower- 
ing tree. of quick growth, noticeable for the size 
and deep green of its leaves, bearing small ber- 
ries growing in clusters on a small stock hanging 
from underside the leaf near the centre, and in 
taste resembling the chesnut—and is in itself’ a 
curiosity—it is a tree little known or noticed 
(much less than its merits deserve) exce;'t for the 
stock it furnishes for the workmau’s use. The 
individual specimen noticed by the writer has not 
this year the usual appendage of the berries, and 
the leaves are much smaller than usual. 

‘Lhe stump or remains of a stump of a tree, 
was to be seen in the centre of a strect in the north 
part of the village of Springfield, a few years 
ago, of immense dimensions. What was above 
ground and formed properly a part of it, although 
the roots were above ground for a_ considerabie 
distance, could not have been much less, if any, 
than fifteen feet or more in diameter, (the v riter 
quotes from a recollection of twenty years, and 
may be mistaken, but regrets that he had not 
measured it, and inquired into its history.) This 
tree at any rate, must have been the growth of 
centuries. 

Douglass speaks of a white pine, cut near Dun- 
stable, N. H. in 1789, seven feet eight inches di- 
ameter, and Dr Belknap gives the dimensions of 
the largest pines sent out to England by the first 
settlers. 

The martins disappeared from their houses at 
the usual time about the 20th August—in one 
box however in this village they are still to be 
seen; appearances indicate that their young are 
not yet able to perform the journey to a more 
hospitable clime.— Franklin Mercury. 





ComparaTIvE Prorirs or Cows anp Sueer.— 
From my own observations, and other lights on 
the subject which I have been able to obtain, I 
judge that on an average, it will require one ton 
and a half of hay, or its equivalent in other keep- 
ing to wintera cow. This will be rarely estimat- 
ed at less than $12. To keep her through the 
summer will require about two and a halt acres 
of good pasture. This will be estimated differ- 
ently, according to different valuations of land, 
but 1 will say it isequal to. 7. The interest on 
the capital vested inthe cow, may he 1.50. Ac- 
cording te this estimate, which I am satisfied does 
not vary far from the truth, the annual expenses 
incident to keeping a cow, are equal to 20.50.— 
It is generally understood that it costs about as 
much to keep a cow one year as she is worth.— 
Such appears to be the fact, and yet she is a very 
profitable animal. It is believed none is more so. 
The value of her produce is next to be estimated. 

A good cow, (and when I say good, I mean no 
other than an ordinary cow of the native breed,) 
may under proper management be expected to 
produce annually at least 200 pounds of butter — 
This will be yielding at the rate of about fou 
and a half pounds a week for ten months, during 
which time it is supposed the cow will give milk. 
The butter then at ninepence, the lowest price, 
will be worth $25. The skimmed milk, which 
may be given to the calf, or to hogs, may be 
worth $3. The dung which the cow will be the 
means of making, may be worth $1. According 


to this estimate, the annual produce of the cow 
will be equal to $29, and the balance standing to 
her credit, after paying the expenses of keeping 
her, will be $8,50. Nothing is here estimated for 


| the expenses incident to taking care of the cow, 
land making the butter. Be these what they may, 
it is clear that a handsome profit will remain after 
all charges are paid, Butter making is probably 
the most profitable use to which dairy cows can 
be applied, especially when the scale of business 
is small, and only a few cowsare kept. But 
when cheese making is the object, the average 
produce of cows, in that article, is said to range 
between three and four hundred pounds an- 
nually. 

In regard to sheep, I assume it as my data, 
that it costs about the same to kecp twelve sheep 
through the year as one cow. it requires also 
about the same investment of capital to gain pos- 
session of that number of sheep, as to become the 
owner of a cow. It may appear to cost less to 
winter twelve sheep than one cow, because sheep 
are not usually fed from the barn so long as cattle 
by several weeks. Yet they derive their living 
from the farm, and are justly chargeable for what 
they consume. !f then it costs the same to keep 
twelve sheep as one cow, which I am satisfied 
will uot vary far from the truth, the expense of 
keeping that number of sheep through a year will, 
according to preceding estimates, amount to 
$20,50. Let us see now what wi!l be the value 
of their produce. 

The fleeces of twelve sheep may weigh 36 Ibs. 
This quantity of wool, at 50 cents a pound, may 
be worth $18. ‘Lhe lambs which the flock will 
produce, may be worth $8. The annual income 
then from twelve sheep, will be $24, while the 
expenses incident to keeping them will be $20,50. 
The result is a clear profit of $3,50. From these 
estimates, it appears that keeping sheep is a profit- 
able branch of husbandry, but I think it appears 
that keeping good dairy cows is still more profita- 
ble. In either case the husbandman receives 
considerable more than a full compensation for 
all his labor, and the use of the land which is 
devoted to these purposes. Under such circum- 
stances, how can he fail of becoming a thrifty 
farmer.— Genesee Furmer. 





American Woop superior To MAHoGANy.— 
We saw standing in the arcade hall recently, a 
well made and highly polished beaureau, made by 
Shaw and Tucker, St. Paul! street, Rochester.— 
This sample of tbe skill of our artisans is not 
only highly creditable to them, but also to the 
city in which they live. But, aside from the 
skill manifested in the workmanship of the bu- 
reau, it possesses interest, from the fact that the 
veneering, exhibiting a polish of the highest grade, 
is the product of the American forest, and pre- 
pared to the sculptor’s hand at the veneering mill 
of Mr Whipple, in this city. The venecring is 
of black walnut, and was introduced by Mr Whip- 
ple, a8 a substitute for mahogany, about two years 
since ; and though its use is of such recent date, 
it is superceding mahogany wherever it comes in 
competition with it. It has already become a 
general favorite in Canada, among those who seek 
to adorn their mansions with the cheicest furni- 
tore. ‘The black walnut is rapidiy coming into 
favor in England, though its introduction there is 
of quite recent date. This wood, from which 
such rare specimens of art are produced, is 
abundant in the American forests; and though it 
has hitherto suffered comparative neglect, it seems 
destined to celebrity surpassing that of the famed 
mahogany.—Rochester Daily Adv. 
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(From the Baltimore Farmer.) 

The article on the recent introduction of the 
Waterloo Cesarean Evergreen Cabbage, into En- 
gland, as food for cattle, which will be found in 
this day’s paper, we copy from the September 
number of the Horticultural Register and Gard- 
ener’s Magazine, an excellent work published in 
Boston. 

We have a few hundred cf these plants grow- 
ing at our little establishment, but as the season | 
has been in wspicious, and they have not had a 
fair chance for luxuriait growth, we cannot say 
what may be the result of our experiment. We 
obtained the seed of Robt. Sinclair, Jr. at $5 a 
pound, those in England are, or were held at $5 
for 20 seeds. The next season we shall take time 
by the forelock, and give the article a more fair 
and perfecttrial. If it should prove by proper 
test to realize a moiety of what has been said of 
it, it will certainly produce a new era in agricul- 
tural pursuits; but as the venders of the seed of 
new things, are not always the most scrupulous in 
pronouncing their eulogies on their virtues, time 
and actual cultivation are necessary in order that 
their capacities may be properly demonstrated. 

In the more southern portions of our country, 
if this cabbage should prove as valuable as some 
of its economists have stated it to be, it will, in- 
deed, be a blessing. But of its properties after 
we have had time to form a correct practical opin- 
ion, we shall speak more fully. 





Corn.—The cold weather of the past summer 
and spring, itis known, prevented the growth of 
the Indian Corn, so much as to interfere greatly 
with the harvest of that important grain. Aware 
of the effects of short seasons on summer grains, 
Mr E. J. Pierce, who has a delightful farm near 
Germantown, procured a quantity of seed corn 
from the northern part of New Hampshire, where 
the summers are about the shortest of any part of 
our country. ‘This corn wes planted on the first 
day of June, and on the first day of September, 
that is, on ‘Thursday last, it was harvested. We 
have now before us two ears from Mr P.’s field ; 
they are full of large grains ; and we understand 
that the eight acres planted by Mr P. with this 
seed will produce nearly 400 bushels. Does it 
not concern our farmers, generally, to provide 
themselves with a quantity of such seed, in order 
that they may be prepared against the effects of 
such a summer as the past upon their corn-fields ? 
— U.S. Gaz. 

Note by the editor of the Baltimore Farmer.— 
We procured Northern corn for our planting. The 
first patch, about two acres, we planted on the 
14th May; iteame up just before the cold and 
long continued rain which commenced on the 24th 
of that month, and did not terminate for severa| | 





weeks; it has been subsequently subjected to al- | 
ternatious of scorching droughts and rains, and | 
preserved, through all the disadvantages of the 
season, a healthful appearance. On the 20th of 
August, eight cattle broke in upon it and consuim- 
ed and broke off a large number of the ears, — 
Those which were broken off on examination we 
found to be perfectly matured, 


A riLoatinc Farm Yarno.—The following 
sketch of a family floating dewn the Ohio, on a 
raft, is at once highly graphie and claracteristic 
of our inland emigration : ' 


| ment demonstrated to be complete. 





“To-day we have passed two large rafts, lashed 


together, by which simple conveyance several) 
families from New England were trarsporting 
themselves and their property to the land of prom- 
ise in the western woods. Each raft was 80 or 
90 feet long, with a small house erected on it, and 
on each was a stack of hay, round which several 
horses and cows were feeding, while the paraph- 
ernalia of a farm yard, the ploughs, wagons, pigs, 
children and poultry, carelessly distributed, gave 
to the whole more tle appearance of a permanent 
residence, than of a caravan of adventures seek- 
ing a home. Arespectable looking old lady, with 
spectacles on her nose, was seated ona chair at 
the door of one of the cabins, employed in knit- 
ting; another female was at the washtub, the men 
were chewing their tobacco with as much compla- 
cency as if they had been in the land of steady 
habits ; and the various avocations seemed to go 
ou with the steadiness of clock work. In_ this 
manner Our Western emigrants travel at slight ex- 
pense. They carry with them their own provi- 
sions; their raft floats with the current ; and hon- 
est Jonathan, surrounded with his scolding, squal- 
ling, grunting, lowing and neighing dependants, 
floats tothe point proposed, without leaving his 
own fireside; and on his arrival there, may go on 
shore with his household and commence business 
with as little ceremony asa grave personage, who 
on his marriage with a rich widow, said that he 
had “ nothing to do but walk in and hang up his 
hat.” 





Userut Inventrion.—The London Literary 
Gazette publishes an account of a pressing ma- 
chine for Peat, which must be of vast utility to 
Ireland and part of Scotland where this article is 
had in great abundance. It states that the ma- 
chine was invented by Lord Willoughby de Eres- 
by, and it compresses the Peat into a mass which 
renders it equal to all the purposes for which 
Coal is used. Fora long time attempts have been 
made to effect this desired object, and Lord Wiil- 
loughby has, at last, overcome every obstacle, and 
by avery simple machine can convert the Peat 
rapidly into a combustible fit for all the uses of 
Coal, and, in some cases, being devoid of sulphur, 
superior to that valuable substance. The Peat is 
cut and pressed into a chamber, upon which a 
powerful weight is made to descend. The mois- 
ture, squeezed out, runs through vertical grooves, 
and is carried off, whilst every time the incumbent 
weight descends, knives pass through these grooves 
and keep them clean for the next operation. At 
the bottom of the chamber a slide is withdrawn, 
and the solid peat is precipitated to any conve- 
nient receptacie. Being dried for a very short 
period, it welds iron, and is fit for all that coal 
furnaces can do, Penknives have been manufac- 


{tured in this way, and the success of the experi- 


Great nation- 
a} results are anticipated from the improvement: 
the prosperity of Ireland and the amelioration of 
the north of Scotland are its ready and obvious 
consequences, 








The field of Waterloo is now converted into a 
large manufactory of sugar from the beet root, 
several Belgian capitalists having established 
works on the spot. The soil in that neighbor- 
hood is said to be excellent. It has been well. 
manured with human gore, and must produce po 
other than the blood beet. 


h..Prick or Breap Srurrs.—We would not 
needlessly interrupt the enjoyment of those who 
look forward to the next winter as a time of gen- 
eral starvation. But lest their dreams should be 
too suddenly broken, we must call their attention 
to the facts contained in the last news from Eu- 
rope respecting the prices of breadstuffs there.— 
We happen to knew of an operation at Liverpool 
by which fifty thousand bushels of wheat are to 
be immediately forwarded to this country, end by 
the prices which are published, there is littie doubt 
that much larger supplies will be soon fortheom- 
ing ; for the long continuance of high prices, the 
successful issue of the recent importations, and 
the fact, well ascertained that our domestic sup- 
plies are inadequate to our wants, will give new 
confidence in future operations. Let us see at 
what prices we can be supplied. 

In Paris the price of bread is about 2 cents, 
and in London 3 cents per lb, We found a shil- 
ling loaf in New York yesterday to weigh 2 Ibs. 
3 oz., which is near 6 cents per Ib. The price of 
wheat in Paris is 112 cents a bushel, and the price 
of flour $5 a barrel. In London flour is $8 a 
barrel. Jn the ports of the Mediterranean and of 
the Baltic, bread stuffs are much cheaper thao 
in either London or Paris, The price of good 
wheat at Naples is 2s 10d sterling a bushel, or 67 
cents. From any one of these places freight 
might be obtained at 38 cents per barrel on flour, 
and 12 1-2 cents per bushel on wheat, or about 
half the rate charged on transportation of the 
same articles from Rochester, and one fourth of 
what is charged from Ohio. Fifty thousand 
bushels of corn have lately been received here 
from Ohio by one house, ata freight of 49 cents. 
The duty on flour is one dollara barrel, and on 
wheat 25 cents a bushel. Wheat, therefore, can 
be imported from Naples and laid down in New 
York at 125 to 135 cents a bushel, all charges 
paid, and from a hundred other places at the same 
or a less price. Corn and rye are not burdened 
with a duty, and may be imported to great advan- 
tage. The countries of Europe and Asia afford 
stores of bread stuffs almost inexhaustible, so 
that the supplies for this country, if they should 
run to the highest possible quantity, could only 
affect prices in a very slight degree. Free trade 
will supply all our wants, and the cost, with a lib- 
eral mercantile profit, will not carry prices above 
150 cents for wheat, 100 cents for rye and Indian 
corn, 50 cents for oats per bushel, and $7 50 for 
flour per barrel. So let the desponding cheer up 
for no one who is industrious and frugal need 
starve in 1836 or 1837.—Journal of Commerce. 





Coty Wratuer.—On the 5th, 6th and 7th of 
September were smart frosts, and fires in our 
dwellings were very comfortable. A gentleman 
from Europe says the tummer has been reimark- 
able for cold weather, Another gentleman from 
China says that snow fell last winter in Canton 
two inches deep, to the amazement of the Chi- 
nese, having never before been known or seen in 
Canton —they thought that the spheres were 
wheeling about. 

Intelligence from the westward confirms the 
reports of an unfavorable season and of short 
crops. Even in our own fertile valley the crops 
look sorry. However unfavorable appearances 
may be respecting the crops, circumstances may 
yet falsify all these predictions, and give the far- 
mer a plentiful harvest. 
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COSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 21, 1536. 


FARMERS’ WORK. 
Sreep ror Seep Wuerat.—A judicious practical 
farmer recommends the following process as affording 
the best prepuration for seed wheat. 


In order to destroy 
smutin the seed to be sown, take 6 or 7 gallons of water 
for four and a halfbushels of seed, and from two pounds 
six ounces to two pounds ten ounces of quick lime ac 
cording as its quality is more or Jess caustic, or to the 
greater or less degree of smut in the grain. Boil a pari 
of the water and slake the brine with it, after which 
add the remainder. The heat of the liquid ought to be 
such that we can with difficulty bear the hand it. Then 
gently pour the lime water on the grain placed in a tub, 
atirring it without ceasing. The liquor should at first be 
three or four fingers breadth over the wheat. Leave the 
grain to soak twenty-four hours turning it five or six 
times, when it may be sown. 

“Grain limed by immersion does not incommode the 
sower, like that whieh is limed in the ordinary way.— 
The lime adheres like a varnish to the surface of the 
grain; its germination is quicser, and as it carries with 
it moisture enough to develope the embryo, the wheat 
will be less likely to suffer for the want of rain; insects 


will not attack it, as they cannot bear the alkaline taste 
of the lime. 

To Farten Hogs —An English farmer fattened eight 
pigs in the following manner, which may be recommend- 
éd in cases where a constant and regular atiention can- 
not be given to feeding the animals. He placed two 
troughs in the stye: one he filled with raw potatves, 
the other with peas and gave no water. When the 
pigs were thirsty they ate the potatoes. In this way it 
is probable that the animals would nog only thrive with- 
out water, but would need no antimory, brimstone, 
nor any other medical substances ; for new potatoes bLe- 
ing cooling and loosening might serve at once for food 
and physic. Instead of peas, perhaps dry indian corn, or 
wh t would be better, indian meal might be substituted. 
This mode of management with swine was first recom- 
mended in the N. E. Farmer. Aug. 6, 1824, and has 
been adopted by a correspondent of the Northern Far- 
mer, who directs as follows— 





may the sovitary instances, os; al they serve at the es vast tto| ‘By Mr w. Kenrick, tion | Dr Ford, of Alna, Me. — 
show the wanderful faci ity which the stomach of cer- | the following varieties of apples,—Pomme de Roi, 
tain animals possess of adapting their digestive powers | Early Harvest, Lewis’ Early, Roxbury Doggett, Hink- 
to such an extraordinary species of food, and extracting ley Sweeting, Haley apples. 

When we consider | 


wholesome nourishment therefrom. Several varicties from a source unknown to us, were 


coal, however, to be a vegetable production, containing | presented for nam s, among them was the Porter and 





“Shut your hogs up the first part of September; feed 
them with dry peas, or corn; give them raw potatoes, | 
but no drink. The grain creates an inward fever; the | 
animals being uneasy from thirst, will chew the pota- | 
toes fine, but chew slow, and get the substance of them 
as wellas if boiled. This has been my practice for 
I give them as much grain as they will eat; 
and after that each grown hog will eat from six to eight 
quarts of potatoes per day.” 

Cunnitgham in his Two Years in New South Wales 
relates IT had often heard it said a mong sailors that pigs 
would fatten on coals, andalthough I had observed (hem 
very fond of munchi:.g up the coals and cinders that 
came in their way, still 1 conceived they might relish 
them more as a condiment or medicine than as food, uil 


years past. 





1 was assured by a friend of mine, long in command ot | 
a ship, that he once knew of a pig's being lost for sev- 
eral weeks in a vessel he commanded, and it was found | 
at last to have tumbled into a coal! hole, and there lived | 

allthat period without a single morsel of any thing to | 
feed on but coals; on being dragged out it was found as | 


plump and fair as if it had been feasting on the most nu- | 


tricious food. 
which came under his observation ; and although these 
| 


Another friend told me of a similar case, | 


the constituent principles of fat, carbon, hydrogen and | Pumpkin Sweeting. 


Oxy g” n, our sur prise ceuses, 


Pious. From Mr Manning — fine specimens of the 


Young pigs require warm food to make them graw.— | German Prune, which has the valuable property of 
Corn and cold water will make them sleek and healthy ; | | hanging on the tree till dry. 


but warm beverage is considered requisite toa quick | 


growth. —Marshal's Inland Counties. 
The same writer observes that ‘‘every stye should | 
have a rubbing post. 


From Mr Van Dyne, of Cambridge — White Gage 


| and Smith's Orleans. 


From Hovey & Co.— Peaches, cultivated in pots.— 


> 2 “ oy’ ; > » . 
Having occasion to shut two hogs. | Also, a specimen of Walker's Long Green Cucumber, 


out of a stye without one, into another with a post acci- | M*asuring twenty inches in length. 


dentally put up to support the roof, I lad a full opporta- 
The animals when they went | | | Brugnon Nectarines, the finest of that variety we have 


nity of observing its use. 
in were dirty, with breken ragged coats, and with dull | 


heavy countenances. In afew days they cleared away | 


their coats, cleaned their skins, aad became sleek haired. 


The enjoyment of the post was discernible even in their | 
looks, in their liveliness and apparent contentment. The 
method I have always adopted, and shall pursue tll a) 


better is pointed out is, to fill about three parts of a large | 


kettle with potatoes; 1 scatter over them :bout a peck 
and a half of barley meal (or indian meal.) then fill | 
the kette with potatoes, adding just as much water as_ 
will cover them. 
bottom of the kettle where st will encrust and burn, nor 
will it be liable to be wasted by boiling over. 


nourishment of the meal is in a great degree extracted | 


by the water. After the potatoes are we'l boiled let the | 5@™e¢- 


whole be mixed and bruised in tubs, with a clean spad., 
so as tu form apulp. Bythis method ail the nutritious 


powers of the meal are incorp rated, and thereby much | 


easier digested and the hogs require no water. 
In cold weather it should be given blood warm. The 


swine while fattening should be kept as clean as possible, 


with dry litter. Twice or thrice a week add abdnt three 
table spoonsfull of salt to each half bushel of their food, 
which assists digestion and promotes appetite. When 
too much salt is given it acts as a purgative, which pre- 
vents the deriving of due nourishment from food.” 








MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Sept 17. 1836, 

The President in the Chair. It was voted to aug 
ment the Committee of Arrangements, by adding thereto 
the following gertlemen i M. Richards, David Hag 
gerston, Jolin A. Kenrick, P. B. Hovey,S. A. Shurtleff. 
J E. Teschemacher, J Winsh p, R.‘T. Paine, Sam. R. 
Johnson, Sam. Pond, W. Colton. 

Cav. Doct. Vincent Tinio, Director of the Horticul 
tural Garden at Palermo was chosen Corresponding 
meinber. 

Voted to adjourn to Saturday next, to meet at the 
place of exhibition, at 11 o'clock. 

EXHIBITION OF FEUITS. 


Prars. From Mr Manning — Surpasse St. Germain 
(Buel and Wilson's Cat,) an excellent pear ubout the 
size of tre Old St Germain and rich and beautiful in 


appearance. Julienne, Valee Franche, Summer Rose 


| and Summer Frane Real,—the latter rich and delicious, 


and will rank among the very best summer pears. 

From Mr Richards — Grisse Bonne (Cox), Great Mo- 
gul and Harvard. 

Aprt+s From Mr French — Dutch Codlin, Garden 
| Royal, Gideon (a native sweet apple) and Porter's, very 
fine. 

From Mr Richards — Orange Sweeting (good) and 
Penoni. 


Then the meal does not sink to tne 
| on Friday afternoon or on Saturday morning before nine 


The o'clock, as they are disposed to make. 





Mr Mason, of Charlestown — exhibited a basket of 


ever nuticed 
For the Committee. 
P. B. HOVEY, Jr. 





HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 

The annual exhibition of Fruits and Flowers of the 
| Massachusetts Horticultural Society, will take place on 
Saturday, the 24th ins’. at the Artists’ Gallery, Summer 
street. Members of the society and others disposed to 


| aid its objects, are requested to forward such contribu- 


tions of Fruits and Flowers to the abovementioned place 


Committees will 
be in attendance to receive, label and take charge of the 


An address by E. Weston, Jr. Esq. will be delivered 


at the place of exhibition at 12 o'clock precisely. 


»Tickets for admission may be found a the door. 
SAMUEL WALKER, 
Chairman Com. of Arrangements. 
The Committee of Arranzements and also the Com- 
mittee on Fruits and Flowers are requested to mect at 
the place of exhibition on Friday, P. M. at 3 o'clock. 


Essex Acricutturat Society.—The Annual Exhi- 
bition by the Society will be held at the South Parish 
in Danvers, on Wednesday, Sept. 28th. 

All claims for Premiums to be awarded on the day of 
exhibition, must be entered with the Secretary of the 
Society, or his agent, on or before 9 o'clock A. M. of 
that day. 

All other claims fur Premiums must be handed or 
forwarded tothe Secretary in writing. 

All articles of domestic manufacture must be entered 
and deposited at the Hall for this purpose, under Mr 
Austin’s Meeting House, by 9 o'cleck. 

These articl.s will be examined and arranced by the 
Committee,—and at 12 o'clock will be opened for pub- 
lic examination. 

All animals or articles exhibited must remain for 
public inspection until 3 o'clock, PM. 

The Ploughing Match will take place at 10 o'clock. 





Cattie Suows.—The Strafford, N H Agricultural 
Society will hold its annual meeting at Meredith Centre 
near Tom Davenport, Esq.’s Jun, on the 3d Tue sday of 
October next, and Wednesday following. 

Penobscot Agricultural Show and Fair at Rebinson’s 
Tavern. in Cointh, Me. on Wednesday, 20th Sept. 
We notice that the editor of the Mechanic and Farmer 
offers one volume of his paper, in addition to the premi- 
ums offered by the Soe.ety, for the best crop of White 
Beans, for the third best Mulberry Nursery, and fur the 
best specimen of Buiter. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpar. Serr. 19, 1836. 
Reported tor the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

A market 845 Beef Cattle, 820 Stores, 2770 Snecp, 
and 1150 Swine. 

trices — Becf Cattle — Prices have declined, and we 
reduce our quotations, viz. extra 6 25a 6 50; first qual- 
ity $550a550a575; 2d quality $oa5 25; 3d qual- 
ity 375 a 4 50. 

Stores. — Yearling $5 a7; two year old $7a12; three 
year old 12417. 

Steep. — Ordinary were taken 2 12, 
better qualities at 250, 275, and $3. 
350, and 3 75- 

Swine — Prices have declined. 
ed, were taken at 7 25 a 7 50. 

a 7, also at 7, two thirds Barrows, 


217, and 2 25; 
Wethers at 3 25, 


Large Barrows select- 
Shouts to peddle at 6 
Scarcely any were 





retailed, purchasers being unwilling to pay the prices | 


asked. 


SUPERB DUTCH BULBS, 

Just received from Holland, at tae New England See 
Store, a fine assortment of Bulbs obtained from a responsible 
and celebrated gaiden near Rotterdam ; comsistiug in part of 
the followmg kinds of Hyaciuiths. 

La Herome, double yellow with rosy eye, (superior) ; 
Grande Videtie, single blue; Commandant, double black ; 
Congress of America, do ble red; Groot Voorst; Boquet 
Tendre ; Girande Monarche de France, single white; Vol- 
taire; Louis d’ Or, double yellow. &c, Hyacinths, mixed 
colors, without names, by the dozen or hundred. Double and 
Single Sweet Sceuted Jonquills ; Polyanthus Narcissus, ot 
various sorts; Crocus, by th» dozen or huadred ; Double 
Ranunculus, mixed sorts; Double Auemones, mixed sorts; 
English Iris; Persian Iris; Martagnon Lilies; Crowa Im, e- 
rials; Amaryllis Formosissma; Amaryl'is, of ten different 
varieties, some very splendid; G.adiolus Cardinalis ; Mexi- 
ean ‘Tiger Flower; ‘uberoses; Cyelamens; Fritalarias, and 
Tulips, double and single, of every variety. 

The above lot of bulbs is worthy the attention of amateurs. 
They were al! selected with the nicest care, expressly for our 
establishinen , and are undoubtedly the best lot ever imported. 

Sept. 21. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 








NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 





Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and neur the creat Western Rail Road. 

This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Fiemish Pears, and 
of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
and the finest varieties known, 

75,000 Morus Malticaulis, or trae Chinese Mulberry Trees, 
ean now be supplied, wholesale or retail. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties. 

Address by mail, post paid, to Wittiam Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. ‘I'rees and plants when ordered, are carefully 


selected, and labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly ‘or- | 


worded from Boston by land or sea. Transportation gratis 


to the city., Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 
Sept. 21 8in 
WHITE MULBERRY TREES, 
A CIRCULAR. 
TO SILK COMPANIES AND OTHERS, 


Gentlemen, I have for sale in my nursery at Saco, Me. 15 
mi'es south of Portland and 40 north from Portsmouth, 69 or 
70 thousand of the above trees, very flourishing, of firin wood, 
and go d growth. They will be carefully packed and deliv- 
ered on the wharf at Saco or Portland free of expense about 
the last of October. Your orders are respectfully solicited. 
Please send them in early. 

Also a few Morus Muiticaulis, or Chinese Mulberry, as 
above. PERRY W. WHITCO.NB. 

Sept. 2! 2w 


; Ragland Farmer Office. 


ALBANY NURSERY. | 

BURL & WILSON advertise to their friends and the | 
public, that they now have on hand a good suppiy of Pear 
and Pium ‘Trees, embrace ng the best new varieties, selected 
with care from the Loudou Nurseries last winter, by ove of 
the partners, and in five condite a tor transplanung Uns fall — 
in cdditon to their ordinary assortment ot Peach, Apple and 
other Frawt Trees. Forest Trees, Crnamentar Shrabs, Green 
House Plants, Dahlas &c. ‘Their assortment of Dablias aud 
Roses is particulaily choice aud extensive. Orders respect- | 
fully soheited. Sw Sept 21. 
= ad . | 


CUCUUNS AND RAW Sila 
Th- Northampton Silk Compauy, will pay Cas) for ocoons | 
and Raw Sik at their Establishment at the O:l Mil flacea | 
Northampton. | 
‘The Cocoons should be str pped of the fless. and placed in | 
the sun three or four days in succession, to destroy Ue Chrys- 
alis, aad should not be packed for transportation U'l hey nave 
heen gathered ,hree weeks, I they are put up betore well 
cured, the damp ness from the dead Chrysatis wil) cause Crean 
to heat and render them useless. They should be carelully 
packed in dry boxes or barrels—not pressed but shakeu down 
Vhe Company will contract for any quantity to 10,000 bushels 
to be delivered in good order at Northampton ‘The priee 
will «+ regulated aceording to quality. Cultivators sh ala pe 
aware that a loss of filly per cent is often made, by want ot | 
attention in feeding. Consequently the price well vary —tiow | 
3250 to $5 00 per bushel will be paid. Its the imtention of | 
the company, that this shall be a permanent market tor Co 
eoons and Raw Silk. Cocoons will be purchased by te 
pound, as soen as the necessary experiments have been meade 
to regulate the price according to the age ot the Cocoous, as 
it is well known, that they become gradually lighter ‘or se vera 
months, tillall moisture is evaporated, Cultivators 11 Ver 
mont and New Hampshire will find it convenient to forward 
Cocoous by the River Boats. 
Communications (post paid) may he addressed te 
PAMUEL WHIPMS RSH, 
President of the Northampton Silk Compaz y. 





June 8. 


LAND WANTED. 

Wanted from 4 to 600 Acres of Land, situated in or near 
some flourishing village, in the State of Massachusetts, 

All the variety of soil which is necessary to a good farm 
will be wanted, bat more particularly of that kind which is 
suitable for the White Mulberry Tree. 

The Farm must be well situated for improvement, and em- 
brace a good Wood Lot, 

{> Persons having land of this description and who are 
disposed to sell the same at a low price, will please address to 
A. B. box No. 445, Boston Post Office, (post pwid) stating 
terms location, quality of soi!, state of cultivation, natural 
advanrages, &c., on or before the 25th Septemler inst. 

Boston, Sept. 7. 3t 


RUM CHERRIES, 
One and a half dollars per bushel given for good, at T. 
LEWIS & Co’s., No 58 Broad street, Boston. 


LORING & KUPFER, No. 10 Merchants Row. 
Roston, Sept. 7. 2Qmis. 
BREMEN GEESE. 
For sale, a few pairs of of the above named Geese, also a 
few Muscovy Ducks, of supenor kind. Inquire at the New 
Sept. 14. 





RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS. 


The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay cash 
and the highest prices for any quantity of American Reeled 
Silk. The price wiil be regulated according to the quality 
and the manner in whieh itis reeled, ‘This Company will 
also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan 
tity of Suk Cocoons raised the present year. Believing that 
it would be decidedly for the interest of cultivators that the 
price of cocoons shou'd be regulated by the quantity and 
quality of the silk which ean be reeled from them, they pro- 
pose to receive and reel them, and allow the bighest price for 
the silk which they will afford, in preference to purchasing 
them by the bushel ; as by the mode proposed, the cultivator 
will realize all which they can possibly be made to produce. 
Where thi, course is objected to they will purehsse them as 
they are usually sold, by the bushel ; in which ease the price 
will vary according to the quality, age, mode of packing, 
dampness, &e. 

It is the intention of this Company at all times to offer 
every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying cash and 
liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons in any quantities. 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer, No 52 North Market street, 
Boston. Coinmunications on the subject may be addressed 


to WM. H. GARLNER, ° 





Sept 7. 4 
GREEN HOUSE GLASS | 
Of every size and thickness, for sale hy 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 





; ——_= 
FROM ‘ie 
APPLES, new barrel | 2 25 _— 
Beans, white, . bushel} 175 | 218 
BEEF. mess, : barrel |} 1) 25 (11 DB 
No. 4. ‘ ° ° Kz 92%! 9 Wis) 
prime, . ; ‘ ‘ = G75} 7 
Brrswax, (Americ: n) . pound 26 | ® 
Cutrse, vew milk, . . ; : 7 * g | bd 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . , “ 
southern, geese, ° | - oF 60 
Frax,Amercan,  . ; , | a 
| Fisu, Cod, ‘ ; quintal 300! 32d 
FLour, Genesee, . cash | barrel 9751000 
Baltimore, Howard street, Be 950; 9® 
Baltimore, wharf, } «6 8 75) 
| Alexandiia, : | “ 925| 950 
| Grain, Corn, northern yellow \bushel| 120] 128 
southein fat yellow 112; 1 
white, : ; ‘ a 110; 114 
Rye, northern, es “ 108; 1 10 
Barley, ; ° "ae es: 
Vats, northern, . (prime) “ 56 | on 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 25 00 | 28 50 
best English, new ie 99 5U | 26 50 
hard pressed, . . . . oa 40 OO | 23 00 
Honey, gallon 45 | SO 
Hops, Ist quality new | pound 19 | 20 
2d quality . . . ,_ | 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, . . te | 17} 1a 
southern, Ist sort, . > =, | 16 7 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, |“ 28 30 
do country oo | “& 24) ys) 
Ba 'timore city do. “ 25 2 
do. dry hide | & 19} 2 
New York red, light, Pe es 20 | 2) 
Boston do.  siaughter, Bs 19 2 
do. light, ed | 21 
Lime, best sort, : ° ; . | eask 112) 
Mackeret, No. 1, new, ‘ ‘ barrel 9 00| ok 
Prastrer Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. 2 








Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 28 60) 3000 
clear from other States ‘ si | 26 50) 27 00 
bone, middlings, searee, —. . 
Serps, Hera’s Grass, ‘ P bushel | 300) 3 12 
Red Top, —e ” 70 a7 
Hemp, . . . . os 2 75) 300 
Red Clover, northers pound ih} 12 
Southern Clover, rs ss 10 if 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . i bushel! 300) 500 
TaLiow, tried, ; > . Ib. 9 10 
3 A = ’ 
Woo , prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 70 1b 
American, full blood, washed, " 60| vi) 
do. 3-4ths do, “ 60) 4b 
do, 1-2 do. a 50) 58 
do. 1-4 and eommon “ 45 55 
« (Pulled superfine, . “ 60 6b 
ct } Ist Lambs, . : ‘e 55 40 
= © » 
= = 2d do, ° . 66 45| 48 
s = |sd_ do, ‘ , “ 30 Sb 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. 
less per lb 











PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, . ° |jpound! 14] Wb 
southern, and western, | «@& 13 4 
PorK, whole hogs, : A ; 4 10 i 
Pout try, chickens per pair, . | | 95180 
Burrer,(tub) . ; , ; 20; 2 
lump . ° | « | 2% 
Eeas, . dozen| 18] 2% 
PoTATORS, néw, jbushel| 50; Ge 
Ciper, | harret | 








AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 

Farmer’s Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the Americas 
Gardener, by Thos. G. Fessenden, the American Orchardist 
hy Wil iam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. 4 
Fessenden. ‘These are bound to match, at $3 for the set, or 
wil be sold separately for $1 each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Caleareous Manure, 1,00 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of 
great value, price 1,25, 

The American Farrier, price 75 cts. 

Mrs Child’s Frugal Housewife, 50 cts. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 cts. 

Cobb’s Sik Manual, 50 ets, 

Comstock’s do. 50 ets. 

Forsyth on Front Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

L oudon’s Complete Works 

And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects com 





President Atlantic Silk Company. 
Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1836. 3m 


nected with Agricu.ture, Horticulture and Rural Eccnomy,. 
June 22. 
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ODE 
For the Centennial Celebration at Cambridge, by the 
Rev. Samurr Gitman, of Charleston, S.C. 











Fain Hanrvarp! thy sons to thy Jubilee throng, 
And with blessings surrender thee o'er, 

By these festival-rites, from the Age that is past, 
To the age that is waiting before. 

O Relic and Type of our ancestors’ worth, 
That has long kept their memory warm ! 

First flower of their wilderness! Starcf her night, 
Calm rising through change and through storm ! 


To thy bowers we were led in the bloom of our youth, 
From the home of our free-roving years, 
When our fathers had warned, and our mothers had 
prayed, 
And our sisters had blest, through their tears, 
Thou then wert our parent,—the nurse of our souls— 
We were moulded to manhood by thee, 
Till, freighted with treasure, thoughts, friendships and 
hopes, 
Thou did’st launch us on Destiny's sea. 


When, as pil:tims, we come to revisit thy halls, 
To what kindlings the season gives birth! 

Thy shades rise more soothing, thy sunlight more dear, 
Than descend on less privileged earth : 

For the Good and the Great, in their beautiful prime, 
Through thy precincts have musingly trod, 

As they girded their spirits, or deepened the streams 
That make glad the fair City of God. 


Farewell! bo thy destinies onward and bright! 
To thy children the lesson still give, 

With freedom to think, and with patience to bear, 
And for Right ever bravely to live 

Let no moss-covered Error moor thee at its side, 
As the world on Truth’s current glides by ; 

Be the herald of Light, and the bearer of Love, 
Till the stock of the Puritans die. 





In Feb. last, there was a snow storm during the 
night at Canton, China. As it was the only one 
known there for the space of a century, and there 
were not prebably more than half a dozen of the 
natives who had ever witn_ssed such a phenome- 
non, it excited great surprise among them. Some 
were indeed so pleased with the beautiful appear- 
ance of the snow, that they were desirous of pre- 
serving the rarity, and accordingly placed it in 
vases and exposed it to the rays of the rising sun 
to be dried. We have not learned whether this 
mode of preventing its dissolution succeeded or 
fatled.—.Vat. Gaz. 





Capt. Ross thus points out how the inhabitants 
of the Polar regions discriminate night and day: 
“You will perhaps wonder how we could 
mark each day when the total absence of the sun 
had placed us in perpetual night. The whole 
face of nature was indeed completely changed to 
us; but it was far trom be:ng gloomy as you 
would imagine. A considerable twilight about 
noon denoted the return of day; and in clear 
weather a beautiful arch of red light overspread 
the horizon to the south for an houror two before 
and after noon. Great care was taken, all the 
while the sun was under the horizon, to keep reg- 
ular hours for our meals; and as the day shorten- 
ed very gradually, we did not feel the approach of 
the shortest day, though we were not sorry when 
it paseo.—M. E. Palladium. 


Mariana Cruectty.—Take an infant about 
ten days old, put a stout cap on its head, and then 
about two dozen thicknesses round its little body. 
If it happens to have a pin sticking into its flesh, 
bounce it up and down merrily, talk baby talk, 
and the work of “tending” is accomplished.— 
Should it- happen to be dog-days, wrap it securely 
ina blanket, with as many folds as usually encase 
an Egyptian mummy, and if it cries, be careful 
that the head be so closely enveloped that no 
cold air can possibly reach the little suckling. In 
this way, you can save it from being chilled and 


effectually stop tts crying !—N. E. Palladium. 





Cuttivation or Forest Trers.—lIt is to be 
wished that the value of trees might be still better 
understood than it is, even by those who take the 
pains to plant the few that are planted, The 
time will come, when trees must be cultivated, not 
for ornament or for shade merely, but for all their 
various and important uses. ‘Then shall we la- 
ment that those who planted forgot to plant for 
others, as well as themselves. Even now, our 
spontaneous forests are felled, taster than new 
ones can arise to supply the demand. In France, 
the cutting of the forests which supply nearly all 
their fuel, is conducted on a very rigid system of 
economy, enforced by law.—Newburyport Herald. 


. 





(From the Genesee Farmer.) 

Cure ror THE Broopy Murrain —I have the 
following from a friend as a cure for the bloody 
murrain in cattle, which has succecded well in 
several cases. J will give it in his own words as 
near as I canremember. If it should be thought 
worth a place in the Farmer it may be inserted. 

Take a piece of poke-root as big as a man’s 
fist, supposed to be half a pound, for a common 
cow, cut it fine, add two quarts of water, boil it 
to one quart, and pourit down when warm. The 
dose may be repeated once a day for two or three 
days until the cure is complete. 

Josern PriesTMan. 





Economy 1x Linen Wasuine.—A correspon- 
dent of a Dundee paper writes as follows :— 
“After many experiments made by myself and 
others, I find that pipe-clay, dissolved among the 
water employed in washing, gives the dirtiest 
linen the appearance of having been bleached, 
and cleanses them thoroughly with about half the 
labor, and full a saving of one fourth the soap.— 
The method adopted, was to dissolve a little of 
the pipe-clay among the warm water in a wash- 
ing tub, or torub a little of it together with the 
soap on the articles to be washed. The process 
was repeated as often as required, unti! the article 
washed was made thoroughly clean. All who 
tried the experiment, bave agreed that the saving 
of soap and labor is great; and that the clothes 
are improved in color equally as if they were 
bleached. The peculiar advantage of emp'oying 
this article with the soap is, that it gives the bard- 
est water almost the sotiness of rain water.” 





A Rapisn, twenty-three inches in length, and 
ten inches in circumference, and weighing five 
pounds, is in our possession. It will furnish rad- 
ishes enongh, if properly subdivided, for a dozen 
tables.—NVorthampton Courier. 








CHINESE MULBERRY TREES and CUTTINGS. 

The best varieties of Chinese Mulberry (Morus Multicaulis) 
from France, Italy and China, of one, two and three years’ 
growth, may be had in large or small quantities, from 8. 
Whitmarsh’s extensive collection, and forwarded to any part 
of the United States, according to order, with directions for 
propagation. 

lt is confidently believed, tat the present mode of culture 
adopted by us, will prove a certain and secure protection 
against the severity of winter, and the best method, by which 
to increase the foliage and multiply the number of trees. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, will receive immediate 
and faithfu attention. 

In behalf of S. WairmaRsn, 
Northampton, Sept, 14. DANIEL STEBBINS. 








WANTED. 

For a term of years, a place suitable for gardening, con- 
taining 4or 5 acres, with buildings to accomodate a small 
fumily. A  deseription, with terms of rent, directed to A. B. 
(. and left soon at this office, will be duly attended to. 

Aug 24, 








COCOONS WANTED. 
Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay $4 per bushel for 
eocvons (of the first quality) raised the present )ear— the 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 
either by steaming or by camphorated spirits; they must be 
dried immediately after, in the sun, until they are perfectly 
dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
loxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be Celivered at 
Adam Brooks's, South Scituate, Mass, or to J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Boston. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis and 
also weil fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, and 
useful for many other purposes— itis so cheap it is within 
the power of almost any one to ubtain. 

Tustructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk, and knitting silk — and dressing of 
the same —and receipts for coloring, are given by Adam 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communica‘ions (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10. 


By J. L. Cunnincuam, Office corner of Milk and 
Federal streets. 
MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS. 


On Saturday the 24th instant, at 12 o’clock, at Office, 
2000 superior Mulberry Trees, just imported from Asia. 
They were particularly selected tor this country, and pre- 
sumed to be equal to any in the United States, as every care 
has been taken with them on the passage. Also, afew pounds 
of Mulberry Seed of superior quality. 

Gentlemen interested in the cultivation of silk in this coun- 
try would find it for their interest to attend the sale. 

Sept. 14, 








TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Just published and for sale by Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett, 
School street, and at the Farmer Office, Terrible lractoratioa 
aud other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M. D., and mem- 
ber of uo less than Nineteen very learned Societies. Third 
Ainegrican Edition. 

April 27. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $5 per annum, 
payable atthe end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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